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more masterly, the poetry adapts itself with in-
creasing devotion to the dramatic task, discarding the
limitations of the verse form and even at times sacri-
ficing clarity and harmony of expression in its effort
to make a few lines significant of the thought and emo-
tion of some individual. An enormous vocabulary
is treated with daring freedom; words are coined,
changed, or restamped in order to let nothing of signifi-
cance escape. The effect is not primarily that of
finished workmanship or elaborate harmony, though
these may be found in many passages and notably in
the greatest of the sonnets. Broken rather than
completed images, richness of suggestion rather than
unity of impressiveness, surprise and novelty in words
rather than their delicate adjustment, make up an
effect of bewildering enchantment rather than of
perfected form. This is true even in an early play
like Romeo and Juliet, where the verse becomes un-
dramatic in order to make the most of every opportunity
for fancy or melody, and it is true also in Othello, where
poetry and characterization are wedded with consum-
mate art. The reader's pleasure is not in finding
each idea finally developed or each motive given full
elaboration. It is rather in the flow of words which
endow each person and moment with their wealth of
color and suggestion, and somehow carry on to the
reader both their impression of life and the transforming
power of their dignity and splendor.
In a last analysis the quality of the poetry is less